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CHARIVARIA. 


How not to attract custom. 
a Fleet Street shop window :— 


Seats TO LET TO VIEW THE PROCESSION. | 


PREMISES | COMING Down. 


windows in order to view Coronation | characterised the musical profession, 


| the practice prevalent among certain | crumpets to the clause by which news- 
politicians of masquerading as states- 


papers may be sold on Sunday has 
From | men. 


| been rejected by the Parliamentary 
+¢ |Committee which is considering the 
Now that Mr. BALFour has declared | Government’s Shops Bill. 


It remains 


| Music to be the greatest o: all the arts, | now for an enterprising Sunday pap<r 
| there is really no excuse for the inodest | each week to give away a muffin or a 
Persons who fe seats in shop | self-effacing attitude which has hitherto | crumpet as a supplement. 

al 


Processions shculd really be careful. | in-luding Musical Comedy actresses. 
Upon the last occasion a number of | 


ladies and gentlemen were subjected to | 


because the plate glass front of the shop 
bore the words:—‘‘If you do not see 
what you want in the window, walk 
inside.” 


arrived last week. The 

disappointment shown | 
by some of the beasts on 

being driven to the Zoo, 

instead of to Buck'nz- 

ham Palace, was pitiable | 
to behold. 

x &£ 








It used. to be con- 
sidered bad form to | it 
a man when he is down. 
At any rate it wis 
thoughtless of the private 
secretary to the Loxp 
CHANCELLOR to cause it 
to be announced in Jihe 
Times that no transf-r- 
able tickets to view the 
Royal Processions will 
be forwarded to peers 
until payment has becn 
received. 


It has been proposed 
in Berlin that Morcez 


| WILL ONLY LAST A Faw DAYS,” 


THE 
EVERY THING 
For&teip 


HoORoscopes 


Professional Proph-t. 
VELL, I’M JUST OFF TO SoUrHEND FOR THE DAY. 
°O WEATHER WILL LAST, OR OUGHT I TO TAKE MY UMBRELLA?” 


In a discussion on “ State Medicine,” 


at Caxton Hall, it was reported that 


All honour to the Strand draper who | not only was the possible number of 
no little annoyance [rom a ribald crowd | exhibited a cautionary notice in his shop | patients for each doctor less to-day 


window the other day :-— THESE TIes | than twenty-eight years ago, but each 
| patient needed less medical attendance 
| than formerly. 


The Sickness Insurance 


According to Sir Rurvus Isaacs a| Bill will, however, remedy the latter 


certain German newspaper has declared 
South Africa’s present to the Kina@|that Mr. 
of a collection of its local mammals! statue in Westminster Abbey. 


deserves a 
As it! 


Lioyp GEORGE 





FuTURE 








TRADE SECRETS. 


‘* HALLO, ARE YOU THE 


METEOROLOGICAL OFFICE ? 
Do you THINK THE FAIR 


haf of the grievance. 


Some persons, by the way, who have 
—, studied the tendency to 
malingering under the 





—— \{ |Workmen’s Compensa- 

we . ition Act, consider that a 
“te | more apt title for the new 
Fae, | ‘measure would be, “A 
ve | Bill to Ensure Sickness.” 





motion are certainly in 
the melting pot. New 
| vehicles are being invent- 
led every day. “To The 
| Observer falls the honour 
| of being the first to draw 
our attention to “a hour- 
in-hand coach.” This 
must be the very anti- 
thesis of the coaches in 
use on one at least of our 
railway sys‘ems, 


| Our methods of loco- 
} 


In consequence of their 
liability to be attacke.l 
by eagles, all airmen are 








shall be partitioned 
between France and Germany. 


It does | is not the custom to erect a statue 


credit to the German sense of fairness | there during a man’s lifetime the com- 
that France’s claim to a piece of the! | Pliment i is rather a doubtful one. 


country should be Tecognised. 


On a motion hohe submitted to the 
Postmen’s Federation calling for the 
abolition of Christmas - boxes, with 


suitable compensation in lieu thereof, | doctors ” 


| 
| 


“We are ren owing the youth of 
the nation,’ announced Mr. Lioyp 
GEORGE; “an expensive operation, but 
well worth doing.” Several “ beauty 
are protesting that there is 


an amendment was proposed to omit | no necessity at all for the operation to 


the reference to compensation. 


We| be an expensive one; but we cannot 


blush to have to report that the allow this column to be a medium for 


amendment was rejected, and, in our 
opinion, the postmen, instead of be'ng 
very fine fellows, are now only rather 
fine fellows. 


The question as to , the propriety of 
certain costumes worn at a certain 
more-or-less political fancy-dress ball 
has recently been discussed. Curiously 
enough the greatest evil of all was 
not touched upon. We refer to 





| adv ertisements. 


Certain tactless husbands have‘ made 
conversation” during the past week 
by drawing their wives’ attention to 
the following announcement in The 
Canadian Gazette:—‘‘ Canada can well 
do with all the women the Old Country 
can spare.” 


An amendment adding muffins and 








now recommended to in- 
clude butterfly nets in their equipment. 
* 


“Madame Terrazzin1,” we learn from 
a recent issue of The Express, “ sang 
‘The Last Pose of Summer.’” Seeing 
that in recent years Summer has posed 
as Winter, we are glad to gather that 
there is to be an end of this. 


What is anneuead as ‘a clock-work 
cook”’ has been invented. ‘“ The new 
machine,” we are told, “ will perform 
one complete revolution a minute for 
ninety-five minutes without receiving 
any attention whatever.” There should 
be a great demand for this in South 
America. 

“ All standard authorities,” says Dr. 
Percy Lewis, “are opposed to the 
view that chalk in drinking water does 
any harm.” This is a great triumph 
for the milk trade. 
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ALL THE PREPARATIONS. 
(By Mr. Punch’'s own Special French Correspondent.) 
DEAR AND VERY HONOURED MisterR.—It needs that I tell 
you the history of an affair almost bleeding which I come 
of having with Mister McAndrew a propos of a billet 
(he call them tickets; I call them billets) for the crown- 





ment of the King George Five. Me, I am of a natural 
very sweet. I do not inflame myself very easily. I have) 
not batted myself in duel but one time and then it was my 
adversary who provoked me. I have lanced him a straight 
cup to the shoulder at the first engagement and retired 
myself sane and safe from the groundplot without even a 
scratching. After that one has left me tranquil. 

But let us re-come to our McAndrew. 

Mr. McAndrew seem to have his domicile at the cabaret, 
but sometime he visit the house of Mistress McAndrew, 
where I have loued a chamber to sleep. Or, one morning 
Mister McAndrew hear me speak of a billet for the Crown- 
ment. At once the rascal take an air goguenard. “ Without 
doubt,” he say me, “you do not desire to pay a price 
too high?” ‘Naturalmently,” I say him. ‘In Francs we 
do not employ ourselves to throw money to the water.” 

“ Nor in Scotland not more,” he answer me in laughing. 

Then he recounts me that he has a friend, one named 
Johnson, who have billets to sell at a price very modest. 
It is:at a shop in the celebrated street of Pall Mall. The 
ordinary price is one hundred francs, but for the friends 
of McAndrew he will not ask but fifty francs par billet. 
I demand him to procure me a billet at fifty francs, and he 
promise that he will do of his best. Afterwards he come 
to me and after having regarded round of himself he say 
me to the ear, “ Perhaps you will well pay me now. That 
will be more quick and more easy.’’ Me confiant like a 
lamb I pull my purse and count him two pounds. “ All 
right,” he say and sorts. e 

After to-morrow he re-comes. He has a poched eye and 
the nose very red, and he scents the whiskey, but I 
suspect nothing. He say me that unhappymently Mister 
Johnson has selled all the billets at fifty francs, and-that 
there rest only billets at a hundred francs. He ask me if 
[ will to pay that price. I say ‘‘ yes I will well,’ and 
give him two pounds of more. 

In the morning he approach me. The other eye is| 
poched, the nose is again more red. This time he wakes 
me suspicions and I say: “Do not tell me I have two 
pounds of more to pay.” 

“Tt is justmently that,” he say. ‘ We were too late. 
The seats at four pounds come to be selled.”’ 

“Give me my four pounds,” I say to him with coldness. 
At this he recries himself and say I have no confiance in 
him. Do I wish to call him a voler, him the most 
honourable man of the quarter? Ah, he will fetch a com- 
missary of police and will insign me how I must conduct 
myself. At the end I lose patience and the mustard 
mounts me to the nose. I jump him at the figure and 
commence to arrash him his red favorits :— 

“Ah, polisson,”’ I cry me, “is it like that you vole the 
honest peoples? I know him, your Mister Johnson. I 
have rencountered him at Paris. He was in the house of 
correction, and it is there one will send you, gross rascal. 
Yes, I will fetch the whole corps of police, and they shall 
hear my story, and dress you a procés verbal, my beautiful 
mister.” And I apply him my right foot in the back, and 
he fall down and demands me pardon. 

Mrs. McAndrew, poor woman, has paid me my four 
pounds, and I, I have solded my count and have changed 
the lodges. I am now in Putney, near to the bords of the 








Thames. JULES MILLEFOIS. 


IN A GOOD CAUSE. 

Kina Georce’s suggestion that Schools should be 
allowed, if possible, an extra week’s holiday in honour 
of His Masesty’s Coronation has been received with 
marked approval by the loyalty of the rising generation. 
Mr. Punch now begs to appeal for those less fortunate 
children who have no means of spending holidays in the 
country except by the kind help of generous friends. He | 
appeals, in particular, for the Fresh Air Fund, which has 
now reached its twentieth season. It is hoped, at the | 
cost of £12,000, to give a day’s holiday in the good air to | 
250,000 boys and girls, and a fortnight’s holiday to 4,000. | 
The money required for this purpose will be devoted | 
entirely to the actual expenses of holiday-making, the cost | 
of organization being borne by the promoters of the Fund, | 
Messrs. C. ArtHUR PEarson, Lrp. Mr. Punch ventures to 
plead with his readers to make a special effort to do honour 
to the Kine (who is patron of the Fresh Air Fund) by 
making His Magesty’s Coronation year a record in the 
annals of this good cause. Contributions should. be ad- 
dressed to the Hon. Sec. Fresh Air Fund, “ Pearson's,” 
Henrietta St., W.C. 











A Shadow Across the Coronation. 


The following terrible news reaches us from no less an 

authority than The Weekly Call of San Francisco :— 
‘AMERICANS DENIED Court PRIvVILEGEs. 

There are hundreds of bitterly disappointed ones in London who 
thought Ambassador Reid could secure their appearance at court and 
get them good seats in the abbey. 

The limit assigned to American presentations is considered altocether 
out of reason, considering that Americans compose so large a part of the 
class of society that is making things hum socially for the coronation 
season. Many are going away in disgust to Paris and other parts of 
the continent. The British tradespeople are accordingly on the verge 
of a panic.” 


Can nothing be done to stop this rot ? 





**MASONIC. 
CoronaTION Day Process:on. 

It has been decided (at a joint meeting of representatives from the 
Lodges) that the Freemasons take part in the Procession. It is hoped 
the Brethren will make every effort to turn out on such a special 
occasion, Dress: Dark White Tie, and White Gloves.” 

Arbroath Herald. 
The march of the brethren should be the making of 
the day. The best dark white effects in ties are obtained 
by wearing them frequently before. 





The Poetic Touch, 


‘The rain came down in sheets, and poured through the streets with 
the violence of a mill sluice. The result was that the High Street, 
Albion Street, and other thoroughfares speedily resembled a vast lagoon, 
water rippling and bubbling everywhere, so that the centre of the town 
was for the nonce converted into a replica of gleaming Naples with its 
aqueous streets along which pretty gondolas ‘skim the smooth surface 
o’er.’ "—Dunstable Borough Gazette. 





‘““O what a night it was to have been!” 


‘‘The Mayor of Portsmouth’s banquet to the Dominion representatives, 
which had been fixed for Friday, June 23rd, has b: en cancelled owing to 
the difficulty which would be experienced in embarking the guests in 
time for the Naval Review the next morning.” —TZimes. 





Our Cheshire Dynasty. 

The Birkenhead and Cheshire Advertiser announces 4 
special Coronation Supplement comprising “ special 
copyright pictures of the King, the Queen and the Prince 
of Wales, and many other local celebrities.” 








Suggested title for the forthcoming 450,000-ton White 
Star Liner :—The “ Pierponterrific.” 
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A SOFT THING. 


Sir Epwarp Grey (on “ Declaration of London”). “HAD A BIT TO SPARE THAT TIME!” 
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HOW TO MAKE A GOOD FIRST IMPRESSION. 


d “oung Lady from Town (stopping in the middle of elaborate curlsey, during course of introduction at country dinner-parly). ‘‘Ou1! How 
STUPID OF ME! So SORRY—BUT REALLY IN LONDON THIS YEAR, YOU KNOW—ALMOST A HABIT "—(sensa‘ivi). 


d/ 
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ON SHAKSPEAREAN DEBT. 


[Recent Shakspearean criticism has badly damaged the older pictures 
of the Poet’s embarrassments in early manhood. But Mr, Punch is 
unwilling to forego his illusions under that head.] 

Leave to the strong the work of demolition ; 
Leave to sour Truth the hangman’s studied task ; 
i But we, well-grounded in a good tradition, 
With faithful hand restore the falling mask. 


Oh, born in days when Song flashed double-bladed ; 
When fire Promethean burned on every hill ; 

When cash was queer, and guineas all were spaded— 
Thy debts, dear Bard, release an influence still! 


Calm in thy ways and frugal in thy diet, 
As suits a Ghost supernally refined, 
Past tribulations still invade thy quiet, 
| And storm the bulwarks of thy dreaming min. 


| Still at thy heels the dogs of Jewry wander ; 
Still thy vast brain manipulates a sum ; 
And airier riches than the Muses squander 
Steal to thy hand, and there too soon succumb |! 


And one great fear, the first to gain admittance, 
The last repelled, falls cold across thy heart :— 

Lest the lost Folio of thy Debt and Quit!ance 
Should re-appear, and shock the open mart! 


Yet of the Plays, the seven-and-thirty listed, 
Who would not spare a dozen, ay, or two, 

For the Great Words whose energy assisted 
The slender structure of an I.0.U.? 


Or did you, craftier than your craftiest sonnet, 
Invite your many creditors to tea, 

Sending a simple note with this upon it— 
“ Others abide your question; 1 am free!” 


Else, common wrath and common wiles disdaining, 
Laugh in their faces with so clear a charm 

That thin-lipped Credit drew his bill and, strainiag 
Mercy no more, resigned it to thy arm. 


And if the critics plead (with voice of faction) 
A solvent Bard no longer up a Tree, 
And ample surplus at Death’s last transaction, 
Love murmurs “ Yes, and the less SHAKSPEARE he!” 








Another of Them. 


‘*The conference concluded, satisfactory in many respects, but without 
accomplishing the objects aimed at.”—Aberdeen Journal. 





**Many of the crowd endeavoured to pull hairs out of Sunstar’s 
tail as souvenirs. ‘I told everybody it was a good thing,’ Mr. Joel 








remarked.”—Evening News. 
Where is the Hon. StepHEN COLERIDGE? | 
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| LONDON EPISODES. 
(With acknowledgments to the 
Westminster Gazette.) 


Tue TUBE. 


' Ovurwarpbty, it is a little like a 
, Turkish Bath, this building of glazed 
brick, through the wide-open portals 
of which we and others are pressing 
so eagerly. 
Bath; it is the entrance to a station 
of the Underground Railways. No. 
Wrong again! It is “ Exit only.” We 
must try next door. 

How wonderful, yet how limited, is 
language. Why, for example, should 
there ke only one word, 
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But it is not a Turkish | 
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curve, slowly filling with the dis- 
appointed. Some of them will per- 
haps buy papers at these stalls which 
seem (and indeed are) placed here 
for no other purpose. Some will not. 
Fortunately you have time to look about 
you, because all the trains appear to be 
either non-stop, or else going the 
other way. There must be a reason 
for this somewhere; yet it eludes 
you. Finally, in the fulness of time 
your own train appears . . . . fulness 
of train also; but no matter, we can 
stand, aiding our equilibrium with this 
thong of leather that hangs so con- 





veniently above our heads. 





“lift,” for this little room, 
whether it is rising or 
falling? Why not call 
one Lift and the other 
Drop? This way to the 
Drop. What a strange 
thought! The little room 
is very crowded. At the 
door there stands a stern, 
incurious man, knee-deep 
in clippings. From time 
to time he addresses the 
gathering throng a little 
sadly. “ Pass in, please,” | 
he says. “No smoking; 
stand clear of the gates.” 
No one who hears seems 
to take any notice. They 
continue to read or smoke tyes 
or talk or pick one!’ = /!||// 
another’s pockets just 
as though he had not "7 
spoken. 
depressing. 

How long this pale pas- 
sage is. Right and left of 
it branch off other pas- 
sages, all equally long; and 
through them the crowd 
pours at a hurried and 
anxious pace, as though 












AS ory &? 


1} 
It is all rather a 


the platform, a slender illuminated | 





but what you cannot asyetsee. Alla 
once the crowd parts, and you detect 
| the pale green shade of the paper that 
;she holds in her gloved hands. Ah! 
| Thus all unexpectedly there has come 
to you, in this commonplace railway 
carriage, one of the great moments of 
life. Sheis reading It! You turn away 
and, for a while after, dare not look 
| towards her again. The stations come 
_and go unheeded, persons get in and out, 
jostling you, gazing at you, perhaps, 
| wonderingly, for by this time there are 
| plenty of vacant seats, yet still you hang 
| from your strap lost in conjecture. 





| wom is she thinking of it all, of that 


passionate realism of yours that can 
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“OAKS SURPRISE, 


UvkNOWN ANIMAL WINS IN A CANTER.”—Daily Mail. 


make of the most trivial 
| everyday matter a thing of 
| profit, filling two columns 
lof an evening paper ? 
| Will you ever know ? 
| Yes. This is the end. 
.This is Golder's Green. 
; The girl looks about her 
|with dazed, incredulous 
a ;eyes; she appears to be 
‘angry about something; 
(9) ,as you linger, you hear 
‘her explaining that she 
/had meant to get out at 
'Goodge Street. She has 
| been fast asleep. Well, 
| iwell... 





Again. 
| Locum Tenens wanted for 
| 4 Sundays beginning August 13. 
Country ; near river. No chil- 
| dren. Offtred: house, vege- 


| The Maternity Benefit 





= | tables, coal, (no children) and 


}-guinea.—Apply, &c.” 
Church Times. 

It must be clearly un- 

| derstood, mind, that there 


he jare no children (t. & 0.). 


‘*The rescued party, who 
quickly recovered the effects of 











propelled forward unwillingly by some 
unseen but irresistible force. For the 
first time in your life you begin to 
realize what drainage must feel like, 
and perhaps the idea saddens you; but 
there is no time to elaborate it now. 
We must get on. Somewhere, far 
away, a train is audibly upon the 
very point of starting, and the crowd 
quickens still more. This is the train 
with which the lift is supposed to 
correspond. Nobody has ever yet 
caught it. It is a phantom train. 
But no amount of experience will 
ever convince the crowd of this; and 
you are forced forward with the rest, 
till the wind, stale but persistent, like 
a sea-breeze that has gone flat, seems 
to redouble its efforts to impede your 
progress. But at last... the line, 





If you do not happen to be tired or 
stout or subject to cramp in the arm, 
there is something fascinating, almost 
in a way god-like, in thus standing 
remote and aloof between two lines of 
seated mortals. The smoke of their 
cigarettes comes up to you like incense, 





the feathers of their matinée-hats tickle 
your nostrils; yes, you are indeed a| 
god; with perhaps a touch of the sea- | 
captain, as your body sways easily to) 
the lilt of the car. Thus might NELson 
have stood, scorning the trodden toes 
ee ee ee 

For a long time you have been) 
watching a girl, at a little distance 
from you and half-hidden by the in- | 
tervening forms. Something in the, 





rapt, motionless poise of her head | 
attracts your attention. She is reading, 


their immersions, were supplied 
with day clothing, and shortly afterwards pro- 
ceeded to their homes.”—Jrish Times. 

During the hot spell, night-wear has 
been much in vogue for boating-parties. 





The Worst Joke of the Week. 
“Having been in London lately, I 
have observed that in the midst of the 
preparations for rejoicing there are 
many arrangements for putting the 
people in ‘ tiers.’” 





Cullinan’s colt was the means of giving 
Muusse his first winning ride in this country. | 
Munsse is an Englishman, but hails from | 
South Africa. 
His name is almost invariably spelt incorrectly | 


' on every number board.” —Scotsman. 


Wild race-horses would not make us 
attempt it. 
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POULTRY FARMING IN ARCADIA. 


SoMEBODY SAID THAT A LITTLE BRANDY WAS OCCASIONALLY A GOOD THING FOR THE FOWLS, 


“Bo 
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MR. PUNCH’S SPONGE-BAG 
COOKERY. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


| Mrs. Bowser (Belgrave Square) 
writes to say that she cooked a rib of 
beef successfully, but that although the 
meat was delicious it stuck to the bag 


)be taken out first. Draw the strings 
tight after the ingredients have been 
inserted, secure with a safety-pin, then 
; put bag on grid, put grid in the oven, 
lower the gas, close the door, and turn 
on the pianola for forty minutes. 
Mrs. Hettie Julk (Grosvenor Place). 
.You say that the pancake tasted of 
rubber. This can be easily remedied 





Mr. John Redmond. Gladstone-bag 
cooking is a separate branch of the 
culinary art. It has led to some sur- 


‘prising dishes. 


Mr. Henn Peck (Mentone Mansions, 
Brixton) has essayed a rechaufié of 
mutton with great success. 

Mrs.Cornelia Strongi’th'arm (Divinity 
Road, Oxford). Bags willbesent. Your 


| and refused to be parted from it. She, by sprinkling it with a few drops of| second query shall be passed on to our 
wishes to know if, when cooking goose- | lavender waterand ammoniated quinine. | legal editor. Your husband may refuse 
berry fool, the fool should be put in| But the bag must not be used a second to eat the fricassee, but certainly ought 


| foolscap bags before being emptied into | time after lobster has been cooked in it. to abstain from such words as “rotten.” 


| the sponge-bag, and asks where the 
bags can be obtained. Point 1. The 
sponge-bag should have been iced 
before the meat was put in, but the 
adhesion of the rubber need not -suse 
any misgiving. Eaten in small quan- 
tities rubber is quite palatable and, as 
Mr. Wegg said, “ very mellering to the 
organ.” 2. The best material is foulard 
| or crépe de Chine. 3. Bags are gener- 
ally to be had from your tailor, but in 
this case they can be procured from 
any good chemist, homeopathic or 
pharmaceutical. 

Mrs. Mellings Chipp (Grosvenor 
| Square) wishes to know whether 
sponge-cakes can be made in a sponge- 
bag. Certainly; but the sponge must 


a 


_~e 





' 


Sir Home Gordon. There are, of 
| course, exceptions. For the best re- 
sults ducks’ eggs should be cooked in 
'a cricket bag. 
| Mrs. Silley Pupe (Berkeley Square) 
has cooked a very tough fowl with 
excellent results, the bird becoming 
quite rubber-necked in the process. 

Mr. John Bunn (Portman Square, 
Southend). The pattern on the outside 
of the sponge-bag is quite immaterial, 
but the shepherd's plaid is perhaps 
best for cooking a shepherd's pie. 

Mr. E. Forster (Howard’s End, W. 
Kensington). The fact that you used 
an oil stove insufficiently heated would 
account for the lack of colour. Try one 
of Bennett’s Clayhanger stoves. 








Yes, the back, or indeed the front, of a 
hair-brush is most effective. 

Mrs. Harley Didhams (Park Lane). 
To render cormorant and similar birds 
palatable to an invalid of 87 you must 
grease the bag thoroughly, bash the 
bird with a Nasmyth mallet, and cook 
for several weeks. You will then find 
it extraordinarily tender and quite 
different from what it would have been 
if it had been cooked, say, in a boot- or 
brush-bag. 





Everything Decently and in Order. 


*¢ Then a roll of thunder—clamorous and ‘ong 
continued—broke ujon the air. It growled, 
threatened, buist into a deafening roar. The 
lightning followed.” —Daily G:a, hic. 
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COCKTAIL COLLOQUIES; 
OR, 
ENGLIsH AS Sue 1s GOING TO BE SPOKE AT THE 
CorONATION. 

[Referring to the thousands of Americans who are preparing to be in 
London for the Coronation an imaginative correspondent of the Hearst 
News Service observes that ‘‘ The argot of Broadway and Market Street 
will be heard in the land, from the drawing-rooms of Mayfair to the 
purlicus of the Mile End Road.” 
receptive London is here adumbrated. ] 


III.—’AwWKINS AND THEN Some. 


Scene—On the route of the Coronation procession. 
Policeman (to Coster, pushing barrow). Beat it, youse. 
Coster. Aw, fergit it! Think yer the ’ole circus, dontyer ? 


Got a crust, aintyer, throwin’ off the big talk to a guy as! 


owned ‘is own tamale waggon when you was ‘untin’ 
tiddlers in the Serpentine ? 

Policeman. Nix on the chatter, bub. And flap them 
feet of yours if you ain’t lookin’ for a night in the tank. 

Coster. Ain’t I ’urryin’, yer big stiff ? 
a lead-pipe cinch, don’t yer, blockin’ the sidewalk with yer 
feet and wavin’ yer mitt to the swells in the rubber-neck 
waggons ? 

Policeman. Don't you go gettin’ gay with me, feller, cos 
I won't stand for it. Skiddoo now, pronto, and no more 
back talk or I ‘Il break it off in yer. 

Coster. Like ’ell you will. Dod gast it, if you wasn't a 
cop i'd land on yer, yer big bowl of tripe. 

Sympathetic Bystander. Aw, watcher beefin’ about, 
Shorty! Quitcherkickin’ and let the orficer alone. Cawn’t 
yer see them narrer twelves is ‘urtin’ ’is pore feet ? 

Coster. Huh! ’E ain’t no orficer. ’E’s a Suffragette in 
disguise. It’s ’is corsets what makes ’is nose so red. 

Chorus of Bystanders. ’’s stoppin’ the procession. 
Git the hook! Paste ’im, orficer! Twenty-three, kiddo! 


You to thetall uncut! Give 'm the goad, Shorty! O you 
bench legs! etc., etc. 
Policeman. 'Ere, you come along with me. I'll show 


you smart Alecs that I’m the big noise in this neck of the 
woods. Yuss, and then some. (Seizes Coster.) 

Coster. Cut it out, you big zob! 
be worth a couple of cold scads to somebody, too, if my 
barrer got stalled on this corner. 

Policeman. Nothin’ stirring. (More mildly) Hit the pike, 
now. Cawn’t ‘ave that barrer breakin’ down in the middle 
of the street. 

Coster. Give the ’igh sign and I'll make it a five spot. 
On the level, sport, that’s all the traffic ’ll bear. 

Policeman (aside to Coster). Slip it then, bo, slip it. 
(Coster slips it.) (Aloud) D’y’ear wot I say? Beat it. 

Coster. Aw, what’s the use! (Starts off with barrow, 
jerking off the right wheel, which has been carefully 
adjusted to this end.) There now! Watcher know 
abaht that! A noo barrer too. A fair throw down, I 
calls it. 

Sympathetic Bystander. Tough luck, Bill. ’E put a hoodoo 
on yer, that’s what ’e done. 

Coster. Ain’t it the limit? Might ’a’ known ’e was a 
jinx when I piped ’is wall eye. 

Policeman. 'Ere stop chewin’ the rag and get that barrer 
off ’n the track. Cawnt you ear the procession comin’? 
(The barrow is hauled up on to the pavement behind the 
crowd.) 

Sympathetic Bystander. Some of them mutts don't 
know enough to git in outer the rain. 

Policeman. Oh, I dinnaw. 

Coster (from the background). Pea-nuts! Popcorn! 
Chewin’ gum! Ice cold root beer and koka ko-o-o0-o-la! 


No doubt ; and its effect upon a 


Think you 've got | 


(Confidentially) It ’ud | 


OLIVER. 
(So named because he kept asking for more.) 

| IN many a Springtime, haunting woodland ways, 

Hillsides and hedgerows, with the old school-boy zes$, 
One sight would bring me ever fresh amaze— 

A cuckoo bantling in a small bird’s nest ; 
| Like the odd changeling of some elfin art, 
| Bulging from brim to brim, I watched him there, 
| Bloated usurper, play his ruthless part, 
| The rightful heirs barged—he alone knew where. 





I heard the tyrant orders shrill and loud 
He gave the small befostering he and she, 
And marvelled much to see them slaving, proud 
Insanely of their infant prodigy ; 
And tried to guess what all-compelling law 
So bade them toil the day long to appease 
That never-sated, ever-clamouring maw, 
Nor take, from morn to night, a moment's ease. 


But knew not how much more than met the eye 
Explained this genius for obtaining food, 

Until, one day, the gardener’s boy came by 
With, in his cap, one of the tyrant brood ; 

There, from a desecrated nest, half grown, 
But fitting tight, a form of brindled down 

Gaped forth. Tom grinned, and made the thing my own, 
Touching me to the tune of half-a-crown. 


I took him home and, from his earliest meal— 
Was it by that red maw, the monstrous-sized, 

And some strange glamour of its vast appeal ?— 
He had the whole house deeply hypnotized. 

Helpless before it, we were straightway taught 
How weirdly strong suggestion’s force may bs. 

Talk of the “tyranny of tears ”—’twas nought 
Beside that open mouth’s autocracy ! 


Priestlike we fed that gizzard’s sacred flame; 
The page-boy’s pockets bulged with woolly-bears ; 
Cook “ didn’t hold with it,” yet daily came 
Laden with tit-bits, toiling up the stairs, 
And, ‘neath a witchery that never waned, 
All seem compelled to help him dine and dine; 
Even languid Gwendolen was sore constrained, 
Letting her novel wait, to serve the shrine. 


And, though the tyrant all-ungrateful took 
Our offerings, we bowed to his commands, 
Yet knowing well he would not give a cuck 
For anyone who came with empty hands. 
So this Gargantuan infant’s days were spent 
On endless dishes like a gourmet’s dream, 
Until, praise be, with every good intent, 
Gwendolen choked him with a chocolate-cream. 








Tact. 


The narrative of one of the passengers on the damaged 
Cunarder, as given to a reporter of The Birmingham Daily 
Mail, contains this passage :— 

‘*The baggage-master deserved ee praise. He had only been 
asleep a couple of hours when called up, but he arranged the baggage 
so cleverly that not a piece was lost save such as belonged to the 
steerage passengers.” 

A truly first-class touch. To a steerage passenger, who 
has little enough to begin with, the loss of baggage is, of 
course, nothing. 





Our Bloodthirsty Editors once more. 
*‘Mr, Hubert Latham, the unluckiest of airmen, had another wonder- 





ful escape from death at Brooklands yesterday.”— Daily Mirror. 
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WHAT IS TO BECOME OF THE HORSE WHEN HE CEASES TO BE A BEAST OF BURDEN? 


se* 








GEO MMoRROW », 


AND SOME FANCY BREEDS MIGHT BE DEVELOPED FOR PETS. 
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Sweet Simplicity (to gallant Major, R.A., who has been explaining the mysteries of a Mountain 


Battery, how the guns are carried eon mules, etc., 
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etc.). ‘‘AND DO YOU RIDE A MULE?” 





THE NEW MUSICAL CRITICISM. 


Dear Mr. Puncn.—It seems to me 
that the musical critics make an enor- 
mous mistake in dwelling on tedious 
details relating to the technique of 
compositions or their performance. 
What people really like to know are 
personal facts about the artists and 
impresarios and agents and lessees. A 
few emancipated critics are trying ten- 
tatively to introduce notices of this 
sort, but what we want is something 
like this :— 

“At the Royal Albert Hall (Pro- 


prietors, the Commissione:s of the! 


Exhibition of 1851) a concert (arranged 
by Concert Director NATHANIEL SPEYER) 
took place yesterday (by permission of 
the Clerk of the Weather, the Board of 


| Trade, and the Ecc'esiastical Commis- 
sioners). Madame Parti (the Baroness 
Crepers1R jM) and Madame ME tsa (by 
the permission of the Royal Opera 
Syndicate, Covent Garden) sang Folk- 
songs arranged by Ceci, SHarp and 
|R. VaucHaNn WILLIAMS (by permission 
‘of the Folk-song Society and the Prest- 
DENT OF THE Boarp OF AGRICULTURE). 
'Sir Cuarztes Santtey, D.Litt., D.S.O., 
\E.R.G.S, and Mr. Watkin Mitts _ 
t 


the Oratorio Concerts, London, the 
Provinces, Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand, and South Africa) sang 


“The Lord is a Man of War” (by 
permission of Mr. A. J. Batrovr and 
the Handel Society), to the accom- 
paniment of Sir J. F. Brivce (by 
permission of the Dean and Canons 








of Westminster Abbey). Part songs 


by Sir C. V. Sranrorp (Professor of 
Music in the University of Cambridge, 
D.C.L., Mus.Doc., P.P., F.F.F.), set 
to words by the late Lord Tennyson 
(by permission of his Literary 
Executors) were sung (by permission 
of Messrs. Starner and Bett), the 
words being printed in extenso in the 
programme (by permission of Messrs. 
MacmILnan ANDCo.). It remains to be 
added that the new tip-up seats were 
upholstered by Messrs. Billow and 
Glaring, and in the closing perform- 
ance of the National Anthem (sung by 
permission of the Home Secretary) 
the grand organ was introduced into 
the accompaniment (ornamental pipe- 
work by Messrs. Figgis and Figgis, 
Highgate, N.; great organ CCC to C 
by Messrs. Grylls and Bindells; swell 
organ, with automatic explosion attach- 
ment, by Messrs. Tootell, electricians, 
Lower Tooting; choir organ with 
echo attachment by Messrs. Broster 
and Fincastle; cylindrical centripetal 
pedal-board by Messrs. Klingsor and 
Fafner).” 

I am, dear Mr. Punch (by permission 
of Messrs. Goosey and Gander), 

TaRLey BirFin. 





PATSY. 


Purry dog, rough as a bramble, 
Eyed like a saint, 
Beggar to slobber and gambol, 
Corky and quaint, 
Chasing your tail like a fubsy turbillion, 
Plaguing a playmate with fuss of a 
million 
Gnats, 
But keen as a kestrel 
And fierce as a stoat is, 
A-thrill to ancestral] 
Furies at notice 
Of rats, 
Rats, little hound of Beelzebub, rats! 


And as you sleep off a surfeit, 
Mischief and tea, 
Prone on the summer-warm turf, it 
Surely must be 
(Rapturous whimper and tremulant 
twitching), 
Somewhere or other there’s hunting 
bewitching ; 
That's 
More blesséd than biscuit ; 
I'll lay, through your slumbers, 
They squeak and they frisk it 
In shadowy numbers, 
“Kane 
Rats, little hound of Beelzebub, rats |! 





** Whether he be clad in the toga of Ancient 
Rome, or in the spats of modern Piccadilly, 
Mr. Lewis Waller is always suyerb.” 

Bournemouth Visitors’ Directory. 


Of course, it has been warm, but still— 
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THE DOCTOR. 


(With Apologies to Sir Luke Fildes, R.A.) 


Patient (General Practitioner). “THIS TREATMENT WILL BE THE DEATH OF ME.’ 
Doctor Bu. “I DARE SAY YOU KNOW BEST. STILL THERE’S ALWAYS A CHANCE.” 


——$___. 
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| CORONATION BEARDS-{NO. 2). 


[To be grown out of compliment to Kine GEoxcE.] 











| CALENDAR REFORM. 


Mr. Pearce’s Bill to reform the 
| Calendar will, we hope, prove as 
| effective as Mr. Wittert’s Daylight 
| Saving Bill in providing food for 
| agreeable discussion and conjecture. 
Not that we are disposed to admit the 
| necessity for reforming the Calendar. 
| It does perhaps look a little absurd 

‘“‘on paper,” as they say—even a little 
| far-fetched—but in practice it has 
| always seemed to us to work fairly 

well, so long as one clings to its great 
| guiding principle—that thirty days 
hath September. It is probable that 
the late Junius Czsar devoted not a 
little thought to his ingenious arrange- 
ment. Certainly, apart from slight 
modifications, it has had a long and 
uninterrupted run, and if it is at last 
to be suspended, if the hereditary 
principle is to be abandoned, so to 
speak, we are inclined to ask: “ Who 
| is Mr. Pearce that he should elect to 
supplant the Conqueror of Gaul? Why 
| Mr. Pearce? We also have our plan 
of Calendar Reform.” 

| His (Mr. Prarce’s) plan, it will be 
| remembered, is to eliminate a day— 
\ 





we like that idea; it is full of pos- 


sibilities—which shall not belong to any 





week or month, but shall be called 
simply New Year’s Day. Thereafter 
he divides the year into 52 perfect 
weeks, every month having 30 days, 
except the last month of each quarter, 
which shall have 31. Our first objection 
to this proposal is taken on artistic 
grounds. 

Thirty-one days hath September, 

March, June and December, 
cannot be made even to scan, and will 
hardly be accepted with equanimity by 
those of us who have been brought up 
on the authorised version, and have 
become attached to it through long 
association. But let that pass. 

Of course we see Mr. PEARCE’s 
difficulty; that has not escaped us. 
We ourselves have been trying to 
figure it out, and we also got up 
against a very awkward fact—namely, 





that 365 is divisible only by five and) 
73. Clearly you can’t do much with | 


that without getting yourself involved 
in recurring decimals. But we find 
Mr. Pearcr’s solution—of dropping 
only one day—rather timorous and 
half-hearted. What we want is to lay 
the foundations of a thoroughgoing 
and comprehensive scheme, which shall 
at least..stand-the wear and tear of 
nineteen centuries, as its predecessor 


has done. And here lei us say that 
the details of the plan are open to 
amendment in committee. We invite 
discussion. We are always prepared 
to receive suggestions from any part 
of the House. 

We begin boldly, then, by eliminating 
five days, and at once we have a work- 
able figure to start on. Nothing could 
be better than 360. This we divide 
into 12 months of 30 days each. So 
far,so good. The critic has probably 
observed, however, that we cannot 
divide it into weeks of seven days. 
But we have thought of that. We are 
going to drop a week-day and make it 
six. By this device we have five weeks 
in every month. Rather happy, we 
think. The seven-day week, if you 
come to examine it, has been a very 
clumsy instrument. You cannot divide 
itin half. That in itself is an enormous 
drawback. Life is full of things that 
fall due to be done twice a week, and 


\as the matter stands they cannot be 





done at equal intervals. To take only 
one instance:—there are many of us 
who make a practice of changing our 
white waistcoats twice a week, and are 
guiltily conscious that those which 
begin their career on Thursday morn- 
ing must drag out a protracted existence 
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till Sunday night. One day has got to! The truth is that I have just heard 
<o, and our proposal is that a p!ébiscite from my dear old friend, the Assessor 
be taken as to which it is to be. It is of Income Tax, of whom I have lost 
an admirable case for the introduction | sight for nearly a year. His four-page 
of the Referendum. For our own part, letter has set me thinking, and I have 
we should ba inclined to sacrifice just discovered that my income has 
Thursday—a day we have never cared absolutely gone off—tumbled to pieces. 
for, somehow. But doubtless the|The £500a year which I mentioned to 
wide-spread and bitter feeling against; your father in one of those expansive 
Monday as the day of return to work|moments which you and I have just 
will prove strong enough to result in been experiencing has been found to 
its annihilation. be not a penny more (or cortainly 

There still remains the question of not more than one ogg | more) than 
the five extra days. No, we have not £159 19s. 1ld. a year. hey tell me 
forgotten them. Here we have several that a total exemption from income-tax 


they enquire in a neighbourly manner 
after my income. In a pzvculiarly 
oppressive piece of legislation, that 
necessity of telling the truth scems to 
me to be the harshest and most cruel 
on its victims, the M.P.’s. But even so 
I dare say their old habits will get the 
better of them, and they will describe 
their salaries, loosely, as Earned Income. 
Your confirmed Tory may have the 
decency to put an exclamation mark 
in brackets after the “ Earned,” but he 
will do so less from motives of honesty 
than in the hope of influencing the 





political convictions of his assessor. 


suggestions to offer. Perhaps 


they could be slipped in with | 


advantage, in late and back- 
ward seasons, between the 11th 
and 12th of August—to give 
the birds a chance. Or they 
might be handed over to the 
M.C.C. for the last test match, 
or sprinkled through the year 
as Bank Holidays. No doubt 
they would prove to bo a very 
powerful instrument in the 
hands of the Government of the 
day, if used for Parliamentary 
purposes. But we think this 
would be a risky experiment. 
If the CHANCELLOR OF THE 
ExcHEQUER got hold of them at 
the close of the financial year 
they might lead to a prodigious 
cooking of accounts. 

On the whole we are inclined 
to save up these five days till we 
have a whole month in hand— 
to be called a Leap Month. 





f 
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This could be allotted for any 
important national purpose. It 
would be invaluable in a year 
like the present to carry out a 
complete and protracted celebra- 
tion of the Coronation, for the 
whole populace could go on 
holiday without any actual loss 
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*A LOLITICAL CHAMOIS.” 
Lord Rosrsery’s vision of Lord HALDANE. 
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That, however, doesn’t help my 
income much at the moment. 
Aspodestera, is your face your 
whole fortune? A hint in the 
dear old man’s letter makes me 
wonder, for these income-tax 
people do know such a lot. 
income of a _ married 
woman,” he writes, naming no 
names but mentioning it too 
casually to be entirely with- 
out suspicion, “living with her 
husband, is deemed to be her 
husband's income.” Let me 
say now that it is the dearest 
wish of my life that when you 
are a married woman you should 
live with your husband, never 
leaving me except when these 
Income Tax Forms have to be 
filledin. Then I think it would 
be a kindly act for you to go 
and stay with your parents, 
you and they fixing it between 
you as to whose that income is 





fy to be deemed to be for the pur- 
pose of paying tax on it. 

And now I must leave you 
to write to my dear Assessor. 
He writes more at a time, if 
less often, than you do, but I 
must say that of the two I 
prefer the tone of your post- 








of time. 


scripts. His reads to the 


We are leaving over the considera-| may be claimed on incomes not exceed-| effect that, if I am not very careful 


tion of Leap Year till a future occasion. 





THE LOVE-LETTER. 
(A suggested new use of the Correspon- | 
dence columns of “ The Times.”’) 
My Dear Aspopestersa,—It is not 
the usual thing, in our set at any 


ing £160, but I do not think that that 
can have anything to do with it. Well, 
well! We must face our troubles with 
a brave front. Either you must go out 
and be a governess, or I must go out 
and be a Member of Parliament. If I 
happen to hear of a family with a lot 
of small children in it whose parents 


how I reply to his _ buff - coloured 
notes, I may render myself liable, on 
summary conviction, to imprisonment 
for a term not exceeding six months 
with hard labour. That I am prac- 
tically certain to do, and, should an 
officious parson have married us off 
before I am discovered, my idea is that 





rate, for engaged couples to correspord | desire them to learn golf and poker|the weekly allowance for housekeeping 


through the medium of the public press. 
Why, I do not know; but there the 
fact is for you to make the most of it. 
I must add, however, that this paper 
will only cost you threepence, and if 
you grudge that to get a letter from! 
your Bill your love is not the thing) 
you profess it to be, and you don’t 





| deserve that ring. Besides, we are going 


patience, I will let you know. If you 
happen to hear of a constituency in 
need of a new Member who will be 
ready to adopt any policy or opinion, 
and to change either at a moment’s 
notice, you let me know. 

Should I contrive to get that con- 
stituency, the State will, I suppose, 
know all about it, and I shall have 


; to stick strictly to business this time. |to be accurate about the £400, when 


‘should be suspended for a period (not 
exceeding six months) and the accumu- 


with a much-ne2ded and well-deserved 
holiday at the end of it. 
the dark suspicion, gathered I know 
not whence, that when the kind old 
fellow says “ hard” he means it. 
Yours, by the courtesy of the Editor 
of The Times, BILL. 





lated sum be devoted to providing me | 





For I have | 


| 
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Chatty Lodger (to Landlord). ‘* You 


LONG TO RUN NO RISKS, SO I TOOK ON A SAFE JOB AND BECOME A STEEPLEJACK.” 





SEEM TO HAVE SEEN A GOOD DEAL, 


AND SHE GOT TO PRACTISING HER 





THE STOLEN REED. 
(A Pastoran Exercratioy.) 


| I po not know what lips have found her, 


| The fragrant, fair and ripe; 
I only know some awful bounder 
Has been and boned my pipe ; 
In vain beside the river's brink 
I search for her, in vain I think 





| Thoughts that would turna trooper pink 


| If they were seen in type. 


| Polished with half a year of labour, 
Like ball-room floors she shone ; 

There was no pipe, I wis (nor tabor), 
So fair to gaze upon; 

T left her by this reedy marge, 

And now some owner of a barge 

Or Dartmoor Strephon still at large 
Has come—and she has gone. 

How sweet was her melodious carol ! 
How sacred to the Muse 

The incense of her odorous barrel ! 
Oh, Syrinx of the ooze, 

Describe to me, the while I drape 

My pouch with cypresses and crape, 





What baccy did he use ? 





With furtive steps and mute 
And hands fulfilled of flowers ? or ti 
With Corybantic boot ? 
| Or hot-foot like the goat-god Pan 





What was he like, the beast or man 
That bagged my briar root ? 


I care not; but I wish him anguish 
Too terrible for words ; 

In some vile hovel may he languish, 
Abhorred by brutes and birds ; 

The sorriest creature on this globe, 

May he be seen with tattered robe, 

Like the Semitic prophet Jos 
(Without the help of sherds). 


| May murder bring him to the gallows 
And when at Hades’ jaw 

| He begs the boon that custom hallows, 
The last sad grace of law, 





Once more upon my pipe to play, 
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WHAT ARE you ?”’ 
Landlord. ‘‘ Writ, Str, I WERE A LION TAMER, AND I’D BE THERE Now IF I ’ADN’T A-MARRIED. 
WERE A KNIFE-THROWER IN THE SAME SHOW, 


TURN ON 


\\ 
\ 


\\\ Ny | 


Yk 


But You SEE, MY WIFE 


ME. WELL, THINKS I, LIFE AIN’T TOO 





The monster that achieved this rape—| And find (all hat-pins far away) 
| How came he ? like the scholar Gipsy 


psy | 


and 
| Tye, , - thi , * ; - 9 . . . . 
From whom erewhile you tremblingran? | earried him off to the police station. 


follows in The Commonwealth : 


| 


Then grant, ye gods, that he may pray| Thank you, but we can pant for our- 
iselves this hot weather. 





She simply will not draw ! 


EVvor. 
| 
} 





Symmetry. 
After running out ALLETSON at Not- 
| tingham IREMONGER seized a man in the 
crowd, who had been “ booing,”’ 


‘He naturally thought that the best 
}amends after running one man out was 
to run another man in, 





** Will the Person come forward that I told it 
to that I should say that I had the First Chance 
of Marrying Edward Smith.—(Signed) Mary 
——, Daglingworth.” 





Wilts & Gloucestershire Standard. 
Now, then! 





A Dorsetshire florist advertises as 


“GARDEN LOVERS 
GivE MY Pants A Triat.” 
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“THE GIRL OF THE GOLDEN 
WEST.” 


From the moment when, across the 
footlights, a whiff of Rance’s cigar was 
blown to me in the first row of the 
stalls, I knew that we were in for a 
melodrama as realistic as anything 
ever can be on the operatic stage. It 
brought to my quivering nostrils the 
full local aroma of a mining camp in 
the Golden West (period 1850). I was 
prepared for a chorus of pioneers with 
rough exteriors and primitive notions 
of summary justice; but also with 
warm hearts (when you got at them), 
and with natures so sensitive that the 
coarsest of them would break out into 
manly grief and wipe his eyes 
with the back of his hand on 
receiving news of the death of 
his grandmother far, far away 
in the Leaden East. And I was 
never once disappointed in these 
admirable fellows,who didevery- 
thing according to the book. 

But I confess to a certain 
chagrin at not being allowed to 
set eyes on Nina. Nina was 
the at’ raction at the rival saloon. 
Minnie (‘the Girl of the Golden 
West’’), who ran the “ Polka” 
salocn, and was a patt:rn to 
all barmaids, sketches ke. char- 
acter lightly as that of “a 
designing hussy who spends her 
time og! ng all the men.” 

I think it a grave oversight 
that she was not introduced to 
us in person, if only to serve as 
a foil to the virtues of Minnie, 
and to create that palpable 
atmosphere of jealousy without 
which no melodrama can be a 
really perfect thing. 

But to return to Rance, the 
“Sheriff.” In every scene, in- 
cluding the noblest I have yet 


pair). 
(M. GILLy). 





wa3 justified of his uniform, for he 
seemed to be on posse-duty most of 
the time; but I would have been con- | 
tent to forego historical accuracy for 
something a little less destructive of | 
the picture. | 

Mlle. DesTINN was once more ador- 
ab'e. Apart from her delicious voice, | 
with the moving appeal of its middle | 
notes, every detail of her action—the | 
last thing that most prime donne worry 
about—was perfect in its sympathetic 
refinement and restrained dramatic 
force. Signor Bassi, whose memory 
was at times a little faulty, played also 
with a commendable reserve. Nor| 
must I pass over the fascinating figure 
of the Redskin, Billy Jackrabbit, who! 

















A FULL HOUSE AT COVENT GARDEN. 


The ‘* full house ” is not visible in the picture, because Minnie one language. 
(Mlle. DEsTINN) has got it inside her stocking (three aces and 
With this she beats the three kings of Juck Rance 


effects. All the same, when I com- 
pare his Fanciulia with Carmen, one 
popular theme of melodrama with 
another, I ask myself whether he might 
not have allowed himself to put our 
senses under a rather stronger «1d 
more captivating spell. For, after all, 
Bizet gets his atmosphere, and yery 
seldom keeps the drama halting, and 
yet all the time is weaving about us an 
irresistible charm... There is very little of 
this in Signor Puccrnt’s new work; our 
interest is always engaged but no sus- 
tained demand is put upon our emotions; 
and such memories as remain with us 
are concerned rather with the novelty 
of the scenes than with his setting of 
them. Even these memories are marred 
by the ugly note on which the 
lovers persist in iterating their 
final addio. 

My neighbour, by the way, 
seemed obsessed by the idea 
that they were going forth to 
start upon a new life out in the 
Golden West. A pretty thought, 
in which one recognises an echo 
of many melodramas. But, as 
I took pains ‘o explain to her, 
they were already as far West 
as they could go. 

And this brings me to the 
title—La Fanciulla del West — 
the worst piece oi hybridism 
1 have ever met. And why is 
nothing said of the metallic 
quality of this El Dorado? I 
prefer the sportsmanlike courage 
of the Italian gentleman who 
translated Bret Harre's The 
Luck of Roaring Camp and 
called it “La Fortuna del 
Campo Clamoroso.” He dd 
at least get it all in, and in 
O. S. 





A Smart Deduction. 


enjoyed at Covent Garden—a forcst of| contributed little to the movement of} During cleaning operations at the Ship Hotel, 
gigantic Californian pines—he wore, | things, apart from his habit of stealing , Weybridge, Surrey, a grandfather clock was 


without flinching, an evening waistcoat 
with a soft shirt front and black tie, 
and a rusty opera hat. I don’t com- 
plain of these things in their proper 
place. Indeed, I have often admired 
them when worn by eccentric occupants 
of the stalls at Covent Garden. But in 
“the forest primeval” they seemed to 
betray, if I may dare say it, a lack cf 
harmony with their environment. Per- 
sonally, I was never in a Californian 
mining camp during the middle years 
of the last century, and cannot say 
whether this costume was de rigucur 
with the sheriffs of that era. Of course, 
[ have heard of a sheriff's “ posse,” and 
it may well be that this was the fatigue 
pattern for an oflicer in command of 





such a body at that period. If so, he 





drinks when no one was looking, but 
was an extraordinary restful figure in 
the great forest scene, where, through | 
all the tumultuous excursions of rough- 
riders busily engaged in rounding up 
Dick Johnson, he maintained a very | 
perfect detachment, sitting in the fore- 
ground over a game of solitaire. It 
was only when they began to string 


opened for t!.e first time for many years, and 
found to contain the entire skeleton cf a cat. 
It is thought that the animal must have Leen 
shut in the clock.”—LZvening Standard. 





** Wallasey Physician—Sir Richard Quain 


(1st baronet), the famous Irish physician, was 
born in 1876, and died in 1898, 
edited the Dictionary of Medicine. 
| pleased to oblige.” 


In 1882, he 
Always 


Wallasey 4: Wirral Chronicle. 


the greaser up to a tree that he got/The notorious good nature of editors is 
put off his game and moved reluctantly } beautifully exemplified in the case of 
away, with his pack of cards, to fresh | this six-year-old prodigy. 


woods. 
One cannot too highly commend 
Signor Puccini's obvious desire to 





The Limit. 


** Beyond this, the Government will not re- 


establish the right atmosphere, to keep | cede one square inch.” —Dui/y Chronicle. 
the dialogue flowing briskly, and to,;On the contrary, they intend more 
avoid delaying the movement of the| resolutely than ever to put one cubic 
drama for the sake of purely musical | foot before another and march on. 
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French Caddie (anx.ous to express agreement with English v.sitor’s view of the situation), ‘‘Ou1, M’slsuR—TRES DAM.” 








“ H 772 ing >}+ 

WHAT NO MAN KNOWS. we ma for him was tinged with 

I pip not intend to read anything at} I pictured him as-a pushing man, 
all when I entered the club that day; with no taste and little tact; doubtless 
I wanted to write a letter. 
lying open on the chair, and so I picked | but—well, anyway he had been put in 
it up. | his place now. 

1 am inclined to believe now that it} Then, without warning, one of those 
was put there as a trap. pangs of self-doubt that come to the 

It was a weekly paper and five days best of us at times, stabbed through me. 
old at that, so I passed hastily and| I dropped the paper and looked at 
forgivingly over the racing column, in my own cuffs—a thing I don’t remem- 
whch “The Newmarket Nut” had ber doing before, exc2pt when I am 
given two non-runners and three losers playing golf. 
as his selcesions for the previous day’s; I counted them carefully; then I 
races, read that reply to “‘ Enquirer” again; | 

Then I came to a column headed then I counted them two or three times, 


| “Manandhis Dress,” written byone who covering each button with the paper, 


| styled himself “ West-end Lounger’ when I had fin:shed counting it, so as 


|--a nom-de-guerre which attracte] to make quite s:re. 


| With Answers to Correspondents, and | most distinctly lounge suits I have seen 


| all my trouble. | 





me at once by the careless grace with! When | had checked my calculations, | 
which it admitted human frailties in| I found that I had, without any ques- 
one of exalted social station. tion, three buttons on each cuff; and 
Most of this column was taken up| the suit I was wearing was one of the! 
it was Answer No. 3 which led to| for along time. 
I put my hands and as much of my 
It ran thus: “ Exquirrr.—Certainly | sleeves as possible into my coat pockets, 
not; no man with the slightest preten- | and slunk into the hall. A few men| 


| Sions to being decently dressed would | greeted me as I passed, but I hurr‘ed 


ever dream of having more than two|on; their eyes seemed to be looking | 
buttons on the cuff of a lounge suit.” | for those extra buttons, and I wondered | 

One felt that “Enquirer” must be| how long they had really known about 
having a bad time of it: but so digni-|it. I thought it would have been so| 


But it was | an honest man according to his lights, | 


me narrowly. 


I emerged into the street with the 
intention of going straight to my tailor 
and getting debuttoned. (That is a 
trade term I invented on the way.) 

I reflected, as I walked, that 1 must 
be more strict with my tailor in future 
and not be put off with airy assurances 
that “They” are wearin: certain things. 

As a matter of fact 1 don’t remember 
being ccnsulted at all as to the number 
of buttons on my cuffs. 

A very neatly-dressed man in a 
lounge suit passed me in Pall Mall, and 
I turned and followed him bending out- 
wards (i.c., towards the rcad) to se2 
if I could count his buttons. I had 
just caught the flash of one of them 
when a policeman began to watch 
So I abandoned the 
pursuit and went on my way, whistling 
wanly. 

Then I met Jones, and gripped his 
hand. “Jones,” I gasped, “how many 
buttons have you got on your coat 


cuffs?” 


He fixed his eyes on me and repeated 
my question in a thoughtful way once 
or twice. 

“TI give it up,” he said at last. “Is it 
a riddle?” 

“It is no riddle,” I said sadly. “It 
is a very serious matter. Quick—how 
many?” 

“1 ’m hanged if I know--it may be 


his artless query that at first my 


fied and crushing was the rebuke to|much kinder, in the long run, ifsomeone anything from one to half-a-dozen—or 
had spoken out about it before. ithere may not be any at all. I have 
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I am.” 

He screwed his right arm round as 
he spoke, and I counted them care- 
fully—Jones checking me as Inumbered 
them off. 

“Four!” I shouted. ‘ Why, you're 
worse than I am!” and I grasped his 
hand again. 

It was selfish, no doubt, to show my 
pleasure in his degradation so openly, 
but it is so comforting to know that 
one is not all alone in these times of 
trial. 

I explained his disgrace to him as 
we strolled to the club; but he did not 
seem to be much affected. 

Jones always looks neat, but he 
knows nothing about clothes. He is 
the sort of man who tells his tailor, 
when he orders a new suit, that he 
wants something to “ wrap round him.” 

We had lunch together, and he helped 
me to regain my self-esteem by point- 
ing out several men who had three or 
four buttons on their cuffs. 

Later on we became quite unpopular 
by putting the question direct to every 
man in the smoking-room ; and none of 
them could answer without counting. 

One military member became quite 
annoyed when it was pointed out to 
him that he had three buttons on one 
cuff and two on the other. 

We did not ask any more after that. 

[Should this meet his eye, perhaps 
“Enquirer” will kindly send me his 
address, and I will write him a nice 
letter of sympathy and comfort. } 





WHO’S FOR COSTA RICA? 
or, THe Art or RECOMMENDATION. 


Tue latest method of inducing 
strangers to visit or settle in a country 
(as exemplified in a Times article) is so 


naive that we are tempted to explain it | 


a little fully. It is to be found in the 
last South American Supplement; and 
if these supplements are not for the 
exploitation of South America, what 
are they for ? 

Let us see how The Times’ corre- 
spondent helps us. He begins: “ Costa 
Rica claims to be the one Latin- 
American Republic which denies itself 
the pleasurable excitement of frequent 
revolutions. Perhaps the numerous 
earthquakes give sufficient variety to 
life, especially as they usually come 
late at night or early in the morning, 
when a hurried exit from the house is 
most disturbing ; but there are years of 
stillness in the earth, and then this 
little country must be an earthly 
paradise.” 

That is tempting. One never knows 
one’s luck, and, of course, it may be 


that a year of stillness is imminent. 
But before settling in this capricious 
land there are certain difficulties. “ It 
is easily reached,” but “at present the 
health regulations require fresh vac- 
cination marks to be shown on arriving, 
and after 19 days’ voyage from England 
last November passengers were obliged 
to report themselves at a doctor’s office 
daily for 10 days, in case of cholera 
symptoms.” Consider, however, that 
the promised land is not only reached, 
but entered. Then hey for the capital! 
But here again the sweet is so dashed 
| with sour that one must be a very 
hardy explorer to pursue the quarry. 
“Seven or eight hours are needed for 
the 102 miles of railway journey up to 
San José, the capital of the Republic, 
but it is an unique and beautiful trip. 
| There may be stoppages for slides or 
| breakdowns, and the passengers may 
have the amusement of helping to put 
back a derailed car, or be detained for 
weeks when heavy rains have washed 
away the line. But,” adds The Times’ 
own Mark Tapley, ‘‘ when all goes well 
the lover of nature has a feast.” 

Cartago is on the way. This is, of 
course, au fond a deliriously enticing 
spot, but just now “is trying to recover 
from the terrible earthquake of last 
|spring, when scarcely a house was 
left standing. As it was also destroyed 
by an earthquake in 1841 there was 
Some discussion whether it should be 
| again rebuilt on the same spot at the 
foot of the active volcano of Irazu, 
| but the inhabitants decided to do so. 
Both there and in San José they are 
endeavouring to profit by the experi- 
ence of other earthquake countries in 
| building, and no longer put roofs of 
| heavy tiles; but a drawback to the 
| sheets of corrugated metal now used is 
\that they wear into holes quickly, 
| letting the rain through.” The corre- 
spondent’s reflection that “a superior 
quality of metal roofing, warranted to 
last more than two or three years, 
should sell readily there,” makes one 
wonder whether, perhaps, it would not 
be better for the emigrant to let the 
roofing get there first. 

We reach San José at last—if we 
are lucky—and quickly find that it 
has “a prison and a lunatic asylum 
of the best modern description.” It 
is also very healthy, there being 
“little sickness, except that due to 
impure water.” But what is that, 
after all? Merely a little typhoid, a 
little diphtheria, now and then, just to 
prevent life from being too monoton- 
ously joyous. The situation of the 
city is delightful, being sheltered from 
the north by the volcanos of Irazi, 
Barba and Poas, the last of which 
“has an extraordinary geyser in its 














crater which explodes sometimes to a 
great height,” no doubt to the immense | 
satisfaction of the neighbourhood. 

The industry is banana growing, and | 
“vacant land can be obtained by any- | 
one who puts in a claim, apparently | 
without payment ”’—that “ apparently” | 
sounds rather like a catch — “but | 
roads are bad and construction diffi- | 
cult.” ‘That is to say, even though 
you may get your fruit it may go | 
wrong before it can reach the cus- | 
tomer. The Italian emigrants who | 
tried have found it unsatisfactory and | 
returned home. The lower hills look 
—‘look” is good — suitable for tea 
growing; but tea-growing has not 
succeeded. The natives also are not 
capable of much work, especially near 
the capital, where the women are 
addicted to goitres. 

The last sentence states that | 
“the Government wishes to attract 
foreigners.” Surely that end must 
now be attained. 











TO CREATE A MODERN HAT, 
THe Onty Way. 


TaKE any shape of straw that pre- 
tends to be the foundation of a hat. 

Give the thing to the baby or any | 
other inquisitively destructive animal | 
to play with for ten minutes on a well- | 
washed, dry floor. | 

Choose a large collection of incon- | 
gruous odds and ends, very big and 
all ugly. 

Lay them on the middle of the table. | 

Bandage your eyes and draw ends | 
and odds alternately with either hand, 
but perfectly at random. 

With the eyes still bandaged, sew or 
gum all the odds on one side of the 
thing and the ends on the other. 

Remove the bandage from your eyes, 
and throw the confection vertically 
upwards with a spin on it, and catch 
it on your head as it descends. 

Pin it there instantly. This decides 
which is the front and also on what 
region of the head it shall be worn. 

Avoid communication with persons 
of taste and judgment during the 
critical stages of construction. 

If at the end your friend (not known 
to be jealous) says, ‘“‘ That’s something 
like a hat,” you may know you have 
failed. 

There should be no resemblance. 








‘There is much about the Coronation in 
Nash's Magazine for June. Mr. Alfred Austin 
contributes a fourteen-line sonnet on the subject 
in his well-known style.”— Daily Telegraph. 
This is very shor& measure for 4 
Coronation sonnet. All the decent 
poets are giving eighteen lines at least, 
and some twenty. 








[June 14, 911. | 




















June 14, 1911.] 
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MY WHEELBARROW’S ILL.” 








OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 


Mrs. Earte won a high place in the regard of the 
reading public by her first book, Pot-Pourri from a Surrey 
| Garden, which, I am not surprised to see, is flourishing 

in its 29th edition. The claim will be strengthened by 
| her new work, Memoirs and Memories (SmitH, ExpEr). 
| It has the charm of the Pot-Pourri style, of which 
Mrs. Kare is past-mistress. There is no particular order 
in the book nor any sequence in its story. Coming upon 
a number of old family letters and papers locked up nearly 
seventy years ago, in the cupboard of her father’s library, 
she sorts them out in leisurely fashion and sends them to 
the printer. Her father’s hoard was supplemented by 
her mother’s, and of these, linked up with some of 
her own memories, she makes a charmingly disorderly 
book. It purports to be written for, and is dedicated 
to, her grandchildren, a circumstance that permits of the 
introduction of much intimate family correspondence. 
From the letters, dating as far back as the second decade 
of the 19th century, we get interesting glimpses of the 
past. Writing under date 1819, an uncle of Mrs. Earte’s 
husband reports: ‘ Mr. Buckland, in a letter received from 
him this morning, says he lately went in a steam vessel 
90 miles in little, if anything, more than 6} hours.” 
Prodigious! Mrs. Eartr's quick eye for good “copy” is 
shown in varied instances. One is supplied by quotation 
of the account of her parents’ wedding, which appeared in 
The Morning Post : «The bridegroom,” it is recorded, “ was 
supported on either side by the Marquis of Londonderry 











and Lord John Russell. It gave us great pleasure to 
remark this oblivion to political differences in the great 
leaders of opposite parties whilst engaged in the more 
pleasing duties of private life.” In the best passages of his 
frequent burlesques of Zhe Morning Post man of the Thirties, 
THACKERAY never exceeded that delightful touch. From 
childhood Mrs. Ears has, over a period of 60 years, been 
brought into close contact with many of the most interest- 
ing people in literature, art and politics. She chats about 
them in the simple artless fashion that conceals the 
highest literary art. 


In the days of Moll o’ the Toll-Bar (HutTcHtnson) there 
were no County Councils, no half-penny press and no Mr. 
Winston Cuurcuinn. Their sermons finished, cock-fighting 
parsons backed their own birds against all comers in bloody 
combat in their own churchyards. Women who were 
vagrants were stripped to the waist and flogged at the public 
whipping-post till they swooned, Lovers were torn from 
their lasses, as they walked the lanes, by men wearing the 
King’s uniform, and carried off, bound hand and foot, to 
fight and, what is more astounding, to win their country’s 
battles on the high seas, side by side with the scum of the 
nation. Starving men crept out on the hill-sides to search 
for food for their starving wives and children, and were 
hanged (sometimes, like the father of Mr. MasEFieLp’s Nan, 
when they were innocent) for stealing sheep. It was in 
this Merrie England of a little more than a hundred years 
ago that Lady Moll, as the Ullerdale villagers called her, 
loved and was loved by Sir Harry Brackenthwaite. Miss 
THEopora WILSON -Wixtson has written several other books 
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| why we won our Trafalgars, in spite of the press-gangs one conveyed deliberately, with that frank absorption in 


| of vagrant (and voteless) women. 





| husband and one son, contracted 
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in her time, so that it is rather daring of me to say that for the same function—“ sounded very well from a distance.” 
Moll o’ the Toll-Bar seems to me rather amateurish in Afterwards he records receiving, as a reward, a gold snuff- 
style, and—I may as well be hanged for a sheep as a lamb box from the gala committee, with “the hunting scene 
—a promising subject for the plot of a Lyceum melodrama.’ engraved on the top so badly done that in several places 
But I like it all the same, because I like her Lady Moll, the metal was cut through.” The quotation is a god 
who was ahead of her time, as well as above her apparent’ example of the frank and somewhat pungent style in which 
station in life. I like, too, to think that even in those the whole memoirs are written. Their greatest intercs: 
amazing days there were plenty of sweet Molls in England, lies in their revelation of a perscnality rather arresting 
as there are still. Perhaps that was parily the reason than attractive; not so much an unconscious revelation, a3 


and the cock-fights and the bangings and the whippings self which is among the penalties, or the rewards, of the 
| artistic temperament. Anyhow, it is all exceedingly good 
reading; and one canro: but regret that the story should end 

The House of Bondage (HEtnemann) is not only an abruptly, with the royal summons to Munich, at the begin- 
excepticnally readable novel, but it is also an able and ning of what should have been its most fantastic chaptcr. 








ingenious argument of Mr. C. —- = If I have any criticism to make 
G. Compton on behalf of Lady | Se. upon the two handsomevolumes 
Winborough, sometime Laura! ’ a * >. in which Messrs. Constazi£ 
Henderson. The short fact is |, Si0 | Rion © cut “Yay have issued the memoirs, it is a 
that she, having been induced : a ae Se . § *, |regretthatthe person responsible 


to take her honeymoon before 
her marriage, and having been 
le‘'t in some poverty with no’ 


for this“ authorised translation” 
should not have been named 
upon the title-page. The ski.l 
with which the flavour of the 
original German has been pre- 
'served in his rendering —e.., 
‘such yh ases as “dazzling re- 
spectability,” applied by Wacyrr 
} i ae to the position of Court con- 
_Ri » ». BW : \g f, ductor—deserves grateful recog- 
~ a Cis oe ax nition by the many to whom 
this book will be a delight. 


another alliance with an 
O.iental-minded but charming 
Greek of the City, marriage still 
being deferred. You are asked 
to fall in line with the many 
high-principled and clever men 
and women who, some at once 
and some after laborious con- 
viction, forgive, exonerate, and 
finally applaud her conduct. 
So delicately and yet brilliantly 
does her advocate state her case, 
and such is her character shown 
to be, that the defence must so 
far have succeeded. But it goes 
further; it urges that she is 
typical of a c'ass, small but 
extant, and that the class must 
at the least have toleration. 


If you read The Price of Eni- 
pire (Buackwoop) as I did, out 
of doors on a very hot day, you 
| will find your hands slightly 
| embrued with scarlet, whicli, 
icombined with the ominous 
|hints contained in the earlier 
chapters of the book, will give 
| you the gloomiest anticipations 
lof a terrible and tragic dénoue- 
There I am not convinced. | iment. Utilising the topical 
Laura, in the bravery of a : : theme of unrest in India, Mrs. 
high aim, went to the last ba ==. | Hosart-Hamppen has written 
rescurce; the class more often Mufti. “You poixe ANYIUING AT THE Conoxatioy, onp | # Tather thrilling story of a con- 
takes the first opportunity reck- yy?” ; sien —~s i elit 'spiracy to murder the English 
lessly. 1 doubt if justice has! wpsjorm. «Yes. I’M GOING TO LINE A STREET.” |women and children in the 
been done, as it has been —— arn aenitneeiatonsnepsenmeneniaia remote station of Pachor. The 
attempted, to the view which, not entirely in ignorant| plot is complicated by the fact that the Assistant | 
bias or conventional intolerance, sticks out for marriage| District Commissioner is himself a Bengali, vowed | 




















before honeymoon. The verdict, however, is left with the|to the cause of emancipation and possessed of 4} 


jury of readers. My recommendation to them is to give|beautiful sister who attempts to entangle the young 
the matter their most careful attention, and by no means| civilian, Allan Tremaine. I cannot say that I find 
to neglect the mass of irrelevant but wholly delightful|the development of the emotional drama overwhelmingly 
matter with which it is surrounded. probable, and it was not assisted by a rather conventional 
istyle of narration. There are too many sentences like 
The announccment, made in the press a few days ago, |‘ The thin veneer of civilisation restrained her ” (it is time, 
that an “unknown” work of WaGcNer has been unearthed |I think, that civilisation found itself a new simile and be- 
at Dresden, in the form of an instrumental accompaniment! came a varnish, perhaps, or even a distemper). But the 
to the chorus of male voices written by the master for a! tale moves well, and I gave a little gasp of relief to find 
State command in 1843, comes as an interesting supplement | that, in spite of a badly split infinitive somewhere about the 
to his own account of the occasion, which I have just| hundredth page, the Empire retained its integrity to the end. 
been reading in My Life, by Richard Wagner (ConsTaBLE). 











Nothing, of course, is said here as to the instrumental) “It is said that the King’s gift will take the form of an electric motor- 
accompaniment, which was perhaps discarded as unsatis- | carriage, but the secret is being well kept.” 


factory, WaGNER’s comments being merely that “my |The writer seems confident that his paper (whose name we 
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simpler song ""—as compared with MENDELSSOHN’s anthem _kindly suppress) does not enter Royal circles. 











